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Abstract 


Reading comprehension can be developed effectively through metacognitive reading 
strategies because metacognitive reading strategies allow a reader to control his or her cognitive 
processes more effectively. Also, culturally relevant texts help readers draw on their background 
knowledge to create meaning. When the brain encounters information, it searches for and makes 
connections to what is relevant and meaningful. Therefore, this paper includes a culturally 
diverse reading comprehension bundle of six reading comprehension activities with suitable 
metacognitive strategies that encourage CLD students to keep track of their thinking through 
questions and metacognition thinking stems that positively impact the students' comprehension 


performance. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


During my first year as an educator in the United States, I met students from different 
cultures and countries, and I had the opportunity to work with a few newcomers. While adapting 
to new teaching procedures and a new culture, I learned that ELA standardized tests are 
administered since third grade, and students are expected to answer reading comprehension 
questions while reading fiction and nonfiction passages. I noticed that my CLD students felt 
frustrated and unintelligent when taking end-of-year (EOY) standardized reading tests. As their 
Spanish immersion teacher, I helped other colleagues to reach out to their families. Also, I 
translated when instructions needed to be clear, but I knew that I had to provide CLD students 
with more tools to be successful when reading texts. 

After my first year teaching in the U.S, I started to work collaboratively with the ESL 
teacher to make sure that the needs of our CLD students are met during pull-out lessons. While 
planning together, we realized that more culturally diverse reading passages and books needed to 
be incorporated into lessons since culturally relevant texts draw on the schema that CLD students 
bring to reading. According to Keis (2006), the use of culturally relevant books validates the 
culture and life experiences of the participant readers. Validating and celebrating students’ 
backgrounds and cultural experiences can often lead to reading engagement and increased 
reading proficiency. Also, Goldenberg (2008) mentioned that one instructional modification for 
CLD students is making text in English more comprehensible by using texts with content that is 


familiar to students. 


Considering the importance of reading as the pillar for success in school and beyond, this 
project presents relevant reading passages with multiple-choice reading comprehension questions 
as a tool for CLD teachers to engage CLD students with texts that connect with their lives. Also, 
scaffolded vocabulary is added to make input comprehensible and bridge the gap between school 
literacy practices and home literacy practices. Scaffolding provides students with the help they 
need and allows them to complete a task with assistance before they can complete it 
independently. (Pearson, 1996). 

In addition, this bundle has metacognitive points where CLD students can keep track of 
their thinking through questions and metacognition thinking stems. When I took my last TESOL 
course, I became interested in metacognition as each module provided meaningful information 
on how we acquire metacognitive assets to monitor our cognitive processes. It is important for 
individuals to both assess how well they are doing on a task and initiate a plan to correct any 
problems they may be experiencing when acquiring new knowledge. These combined activities 
are referred to as monitoring cognition. (Ly & Chen, 2010). 

This culturally diverse reading comprehension bundle can be used online through 
interactive slides, or as a printable resource. Also, each interactive activity can be found on a 
Google site to help the user find the resource in one place . Finally, I believe that this project 
not only helps CLD students to improve their reading comprehension skills but also lowers the 
affective filter and increases levels of engagement in the classroom. As a result, CLD instructors 
benefit from this project since they can build a culturally responsive classroom by promoting 


diversity through culturally relevant reading comprehension resources. 


Chapter 2: Literary Review 


Reading is a fundamental skill required for academic achievement and essential for 
society (Snow et al., 1998). Literacy begins in early childhood before the child starts 
school-based instruction. Thus, the extent to which reading ability develops is dependent on 
pre-literacy skills with which children have upon entering school (Tramontana et al., 1988). 
Also, a person who is not at least a modestly skilled reader by the end of third grade is quite 
unlikely to graduate from high school (Snow et al., 1998). 

Researchers have defined reading comprehension as an essential piece of the diverse 
exchange of systems engaged with L2 reading (Brantmeier, 2003, p. 52). According to Miller 
(2008), reading comprehension is the ability to understand or get meaning from any written 
materials, and it is a critical component of all content learning. In addition, Grellet (1981) 
mentioned that reading comprehension is understanding composed content, which means 
productively eliciting the required data. 

Wood (2005) commented that reading comprehension could take lexical information (e, 
semantic information at the word level) and infer sentences and discourse interpretations but 
reading on graphics based on formation arriving through the eye. Thus, reading comprehension 
among language learners may differ from each other. Brantmeier (2003) said that students might 
have a non-identical interpretation of the texts by processing the texts similarly or differently. It 
means that culturally diverse learners may process the text in similar ways but may have a 


different comprehension since they come from diverse backgrounds. 


According to Day and Park (2005), literal comprehension might help teachers know if 
students understand the essential importance of the content. The second sort of reading 
comprehension is rearrangement, in which learners use data from different parts of the content 
and apply them for further understanding (Day & Park, 2005, p. 62). Reading comprehension 
activities of this type can make language learners read the text in general. Inference is the third 
sort of reading comprehension. Day and Park (2005) claimed that inference involves students 
combining their literal understanding of the text with their knowledge and intuitions. Also, Day 
and Park (2005) mentioned that prediction is another type of reading comprehension where 
students are expected to guess events of the text. The fifth reading comprehension is evaluation. 
It "requires the student to give a worldwide or thorough judgment about some part of the 
content" (Day & Park, 2005, p. 64). The last type of reading comprehension is personal response. 
“The suitable responses depend on the subject and show careful comprehension of the related 


content” (Day & Park, 2005, p. 64) 


Cognitive Processes and Reading Comprehension 

Working memory is essential to reading because the reader should decode and recognize 
words while remembering what was read, and then retrieve information such as 
grapheme-phoneme conversion rules (e.g., Baddeley, 1983; Daneman & Carpenter, 1980; Siegel, 
1993, 1994). Working memory has limited capacity; when there are more demands on the 
executive system, less processing space and mental energy will be available for the auxiliary 
systems. Working memory has received increased attention in the monolingual literature for its 
vital role in reading processing (Swanson & Siegel, 2001). Indeed, working memory tasks are 


essential predictors of word reading performance (Swanson & Howell, 2001). 


Gholamain and Geva (1999) concluded that working memory in first and second 
languages significantly helped reading skills in monolingual and bilingual readers. The process 
called syntactic awareness is "the ability to consciously understand the syntactic aspects of 
language and exercise intentional control over the application of grammatical rules" (Gombert, 
1992, p. 39). Syntactic awareness is also essential for reading comprehension since it requires 
making predictions about what word should follow another in a sequence. Willows and Ryan 
(1986) commented about a predictive relationship between syntactic processing and early 
reading achievement even when general cognitive ability and vocabulary levels were controlled. 
Similarly, Tunmer et al. (1987) found that poor readers had a deficit in syntactic awareness 
compared to a sample of reading-matched controls. A group of studies also have demonstrated 
that ESL students had more difficulties in this area than their peers. This heavily loaded 
language-based component is of particular interest in ESL students' context and comprehension 
skills. 

Another relevant process, especially in the context of reading comprehension, is 
morphological awareness. Morphological awareness, the sensitivity to the morphemes in words, 
is another ability that is important for successful word reading and reading comprehension. The 
ability to separate words into meaning subunits eases the load on working memory and facilitates 
spelling and even reading comprehension (Arnbak & Elbro, 2000). In addition, the contribution 
of morphological awareness to reading comprehension has resulted in being higher than that of 
phonological awareness (Carlisle & Stone, 2005; Siegel, 2008). 

The existing research theories of comprehension are based primarily on research 
conducted with monolingual English speakers. There is limited research on ESL and 


comprehension. According to Conely (1995), reading comprehension has two levels: text 


comprehension and comprehension beyond the text. When the reader understands the meanings 
of new words, selects important information, and makes deductions based on the text, it is 
usually referred to as literal comprehension. The second level of comprehension, which is higher 
and more advanced, is called comprehension beyond the text. At this level, the reader matches 
the information he gets from the text with what he already knows to develop a new 
understanding of the topic. This is usually referred to as analytic and evaluative comprehension. 

The second level of comprehension can be developed effectively through metacognitive 
reading strategies because metacognitive reading strategies allow a reader to control his or her 
cognitive processes more effectively. Therefore, the teacher needs to encourage students to take 
active control of their reading process. This conscious process is called metacognition (Irwin & 
Baker, 1989). Strategy use and strategy instruction are largely based on the metacognitive 
awareness of the reader and the teacher. Research suggests that teaching students a specific 
strategy improves reading comprehension and increases students' awareness of their own 
performance while reading (Bamford & Day, 1998). 

Student success in school has been linked to their ability to understand what they read. 
Students are expected to be successful in reading comprehension. In that case, various methods 
must be used to educate the students, such as metacognitive processes, deciphering words, and 
bringing meaning into what is read. Strategy use and strategy instruction are based on the 
metacognitive awareness of the reader and the teacher. Metacognitive strategies in a reading 
context played an essential role in successful learning. Learners with a high level of 
metacognitive knowledge and skills are aware of their strengths and weaknesses and can ensure 
their academic attainment (Hobson, 2008). Also, students who display a wide range of 


metacognitive skills perform well and complete assignments more effectively. According to 


Flavell (1979), metacognition referred to knowledge concerning one's cognitive processes and 
products and anything related to them. Flavell (1981) indicated that increasing attention in 


learning could improve metacognitive knowledge and comprehension. 


Reading Comprehension of ESL students 

Researchers that study second language acquisition assume the oral proficiency is 
essential as children become more facile decoders and enter into second language text reading 
that is context reduced and cognitively demanding (Cummins, 1986; Nation, 2001). Therefore, 
ESL learners may be at a disadvantage when required to comprehend a text because they lack 
background knowledge and have deficits in fundamental cognitive processes because of 
vocabulary or language difficulties. As defined by high school graduation, academic success can 
be predicted with reasonable accuracy by knowing someone's reading skills at the end of third 
grade (Slavin et al., 1994). 

According to Snow et al. (1998), the number of children who speak other languages and 
have limited English proficiency in U.S. schools has risen dramatically over the past two decades 
and continues to grow. Also, Snow et al. (1998) stated that Hispanic students in the United 
States, who belong to the largest group of limited-English-proficient students by far, are 
particularly at risk for reading difficulties. Hispanic students in the United States still 
demonstrate low reading growth (Slavin & Madden, 1995). Thus, factors other than lack of 
English proficiency may also contribute to these children's reading difficulties. 

It is suggested that cultural differences may contribute to these reading difficulties due to 
the discrepancy among the schools and the families in definitions of literacy, in teaching 


practices, and in defined roles for parents and teachers (Tharp, 1989). For example, adults in 


some communities may see very few functional roles for literacy. They might not offer 
conditions in the home that are conducive to children’ s acquisition of reading and writing skills 
(Purcell-Gates, 1996). 

In most states in the United States, the ELL proficiency rate in grade 4 reading (9 
percent) was lower than in mathematics (14 percent). With few exceptions, this was also true for 
each urban district that participated in the NAEP TUDA in 2017. English language learners 
(ELLs) score lower in reading and language arts than English only (EO) peers (U.S. Department 
of Education, 2017). Also, In 2015-16, there were six states in which less than half of ELs 
graduated from high school on time. In these states, the EL graduation rate was between 34 and 
48 percentage points lower than the graduation rate for non-ELs. Overall, state EL graduation 
rates varied from a low of 32 percent (Arizona) to a high of 93 percent (West Virginia) (U.S. 
Department of Education, 2017). Due to the poor academic performance of language minority 
children, identifying and assessing literacy difficulties has been of interest to researchers and 
teachers in elementary school (Geva & Siegel, 2000). Proficiency in core academic subjects such 
as reading and mathematics is a critical indicator that students learn what is expected at their 
grade level. A high school diploma demonstrates college readiness and can lead to more 
successful employment outcomes than without a diploma. While ELs have experienced a small 
improvement in reading and mathematics proficiency nationally and increases in high school 
graduation rates, their performance still is below their non-EL peers. (U.S. Department of 
Education, 2017) 

According to Hammond (2015), ELs still have low academic performance because they 
spend significant instructional time in-school suspension rather than in the classroom. Thus, 


they fall behind in reading achievement since reading is the primary tool to acquire new 


knowledge. Student frustration and shame at being labeled "a slow reader" lead to more off-task 
behavior, which the teacher responds to by sending the student out of the classroom. Over time, 
many students of color are pushed out of school because they cannot keep up academically 
because of poor reading skills and a lack of social-emotional support to deal with their increasing 


frustration. 


Culturally Responsive Literacy Instruction 

In recent years, studies about the low performance of many students of color, English 
learners, and poor students have been made. Rather than examine school policies and teacher 
practices, some attribute it to a culture of poverty or different community values toward 
education (Hammond, 2015). According to Boykin and Noguera (2011), minority students 
struggle not because of their race, language, or poverty. They struggle because we do not offer 
them enough opportunities in the classroom to improve the cognitive skills and routines of mind 
that would prepare them to take on more advanced academic tasks. 

It has been hypothesized that learners require extensive reading skills to acquire a second 
or foreign language (Krashen, 2004). Reading provides more input that affects acquisition, with a 
substantial impact on grammar, vocabulary, spelling, writing style, and reading fluency. 
However, often texts used to assess ELLs' reading proficiency are not culturally relevant for the 
students who read them (Goodman, 1982). The Comprehension Hypothesis claims that learners 
acquire language when they receive comprehensible input in a low anxiety situation. The 
presence of a pleasure component in free reading will lower the anxiety level of the learner. 
Bamford & Day (1998) asserted that reading texts should be well within readers' linguistic 


competence to acquire language, and the reading material should be interesting. 
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Therefore, culturally relevant texts are those that readers can connect to (Freeman et al., 
2003) and draw on their background knowledge and experiences to make meaning (Smith, 
2006). Readers come from diverse backgrounds with different ideas about the world, so previous 
experiences and knowledge, also known as schema, affect how a reader comprehends text 
(Weaver, 2002). When the brain encounters information, especially during reading and learning, 
it searches for and makes connections to what is relevant and meaningful. What is and 
meaningful to an individual is based on his or her cultural frame of reference. Finding relevant 
cultural and personal connections give us perspective, engages our attention, and interprets and 
infer meaning, enabling the depth of understanding and interest needed for what are considered 
acts of high intellectual processing such as conceptualizing, reasoning, or theorizing (Jackson, 


2011). 


Comprehensible Input and Vocabulary Acquisition 

Readers use their background of knowledge and experience to create meaning from the 
text in the reading process. During this process, individuals connect the ideas in the text to what 
they already know to comprehend the text. Knowing words in a second language is essential for 
ESL learners since they understand the written text well. Moreover, even though a student learns 
grammar well, communication cannot be facilitated without sufficient vocabulary. Thornbury 
(2002) concluded that very little can be conveyed without grammar, and without vocabulary, 
nothing can be conveyed. 

Because the L1 linguistic proficiency may eventually become insufficient for the novice 
learner, it is critical to establish this point at which the contextual instructional method will 


become ineffective. For the novice learner to begin to understand the foreign language 
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vocabulary, there is a need to have comprehensible input, which will lead the learner to 
successfully acquire the vocabulary (Krashen 1989; Barnes et al., 1989). With this in mind, it is 
also critical to evaluate the degree of involvement (1.e., attentional resources) needed by a given 
task. 

The comprehensible input is of primary interest since inadequate input in either the 
learner's native language or a known L2 would lead to a failure to acquire novel vocabulary. In 
terms of the level of instruction exceeding the learners' base knowledge, one can apply the Input 
Hypothesis assumptions to acquire novel vocabulary by using the context learning strategy. 
Additionally, examining the relationship between the task difficulty and the learner's ability to 
manage the task's completion may help. Takac (2008) defined vocabulary learning strategies as 
some activities, behaviors, steps or techniques used to enable students to give meaning to words 
and then store it in their brain. Furthermore, when learners need it, they can retrieve and apply 
new words in language production. Besides, Cameron (2001) defined vocabulary learning 
strategies as "actions that learners take to help themselves understand and remember vocabulary" 
(Cameron, 2001, p. 92). 

Over the years, experts in vocabulary learning strategies have created several taxonomies 
based on their experiences. Research shows that vocabulary learning through context can be 
shallow or deep. Learners read lots and learn fast, and ignore many unknown words using the 
shallow strategies to help them. These strategies are; guessing from the context, repeating a word 
several times, leading to poor word retention. However, the learners who learn slowly but lead to 
greater retention prefer to choose the deep one. These strategies are; dictionary usage, 


associations and keyword methods. 
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Conclusion 

This chapter aims to present the importance of using culturally diverse reading resources 
to help ESL learners achieve proficiency in reading comprehension skills. Another aim is to 
draw attention to the fact that the cultural connection helps children's brains create neural 
pathways in the working memory created for processing information orally and actively. Also, 
this chapter shows research on how using metacognitive strategies while reading a passage 
positively affects a student's understanding as well as the importance of being introduced to the 


vocabulary in different contexts to make input comprehensible. 


Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I intend to explain the rationale for creating a culturally relevant reading 
comprehension bundle for ESL instructors who need more resources to engage CLD students 
through meaningful resources and improve reading comprehension skills. Reading skills and 
strategies can be taught explicitly while students are learning subject-specific content through 
authentic reading tasks. Providing motivating texts is used to engage students in reading texts 
that attract their attention, such as engaging students in reading texts that have authentic purposes 
connected to their interests and lives (Vacca et al., 2011). Culturally relevant texts are those that 
readers can connect to (Freeman et al., 2003) and draw on their background knowledge and 
experiences to make meaning (Smith, 2006). 

Often, reading comprehension passages and activities used for reading instruction are 
not culturally relevant for CLD students. Therefore, the reading comprehension bundle of six 
passages has various cultural topics that CLD instructors can use to help students improve their 
reading comprehension skills through graphic organizers and multiple-choice questions. The 
culturally diverse reading comprehension bundle materials include various choice questions to 
enable students to use multiple strategic skills, such as identifying character traits, themes, main 
ideas, and details to understand the text. 

Students' prior knowledge is the critical point for comprehending texts. Students’ 
engagement with texts depends on what disciplines' related knowledge students bring to the class 


(Duke et al., 2011). This bundle aims to make input comprehensible through vocabulary 
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introduction activities. Students will connect to prior knowledge, build their understanding of the 
topic through visual clues, break down language into understandable chunks, and use other 
reading comprehension strategies. Thus, ESL instructors will make sure that all learners have 
access to the material. The vocabulary input provided will be a scaffolding tool for the ESL 
teacher and an opportunity to measure how much the learner knows about the topic by practicing 
and using the vocabulary in context. 

The culturally relevant comprehension bundle has thinking stems and other 
metacognitive strategies to make students’ thinking visible. Metacognitive strategies help CLD 
students to understand texts and enhance their thinking skills. The bundle with metacognitive 
points will also enable students to monitor their own thinking through higher order thinking 
questions that will help them reconnect with the meaning of the text. Furthermore, in reading 
lessons using metacognitive strategies, students are seen to be actively involved. Students’ 
involvement in using metacognitive strategies to understand texts has turned them into more 
motivated and high confidence readers (Wigfield et al., 2008). According to Keene (2008), to 
make students understand a particular text well, students do not have to use many metacognitive 
strategies. The culturally diverse reading comprehension bundle of six reading comprehension 
activities has suitable metacognitive strategies to read that give a positive impact on the students' 


comprehension performance. 


Chapter 4: The Project 


The present project is the design of a culturally diverse reading comprehension bundle of 
six reading comprehension activities with suitable metacognitive strategies that positively 
impact the students’ reading comprehension performance. These culturally relevant passages are 
stored on a Google site. The name of the site Google site 16 Culturally Relevant Reading 


Passages (Figure 4.1), and the web address is 


https://sites.google.com/view/culturallyrelevantresources/culturally-relevant-reading-passages 
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This website includes a culturally diverse reading comprehension bundle of six reading comprehension activities with suitable 
metacognitive strategies that positively impact the students’ reading comprehension performance. When students monitor their 
thinking through metacognitive strategies, it makes input comprehensible. 





Figure 4.1: Website 
In the main menu, teachers will find a brief description of this project. The six passages 


can be printed or used digitally. An option to download the resource as PDF or PPT is available. 
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These passages are interactive since they are designed with Google slides and have boxes 
available for students to type their answers to various reading comprehension questions. 

This culturally relevant bundle offers four fiction passages and two nonfiction passages. 
The reading comprehension strategies encourage students to infer, make connections, use 
context clues and use other reading comprehension strategies to demonstrate the text's 
comprehension. In addition, this bundle allows students to apply metacognitive strategies 
through metacognitive points that encourage the reader to pause and reflect. Also, thinking stems 
are added to encourage students to monitor their own comprehension. This bundle is scaffolded 
through visual aids and anchor charts to help students enhance and activate their prior 
knowledge. 


The website screenshots followed (All images were retrieved from Google images). 
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Carlos and his punta dance contest 


Part #1 
Carlos lives in Honduras and he loves dancing 10 punta every weekend. It is his 


favorite dance because he remembers how his grandfather enjoyed to play with 
two wooden drums, and maracas. Also, his grandmother loved to wear long 
dresses and dance while moving her feet and hips rapidly. 











Punta is an Afro Indigenous dance and music originated by the Garifuna 
people with African and Arawak elements 














The period between the close of 
one work or school week and the 
start of the next. 








A percussion instrument consisting 
of a hollow shell or cylinder with a 
drumhead stretched over one or 
both ends that is beaten with the 
hands or with some implement. 











An outer garment (clothing) 
usually consisting of a one-piece 
bodice and skirt. 


The part of the body that curves 

outward below the waist on each side 
and is formed by the side part of the 
pelvis and the upper part of the thigh. 








Part #2 


One day, Carlos saw an advertisement for a Punta competition. He was unsure 
whether to participate or not since he only danced in front of friends and 
neighbors, but he has never danced in front of an audience. 

He asked Paola, his best friend, to dance with him and invited another friend 10 
play the performance drums. He wanted to showcase his passion for dancing 
Punta and wanted his parents to be proud of him. It was the competition day, 
and while Carlos was waiting for the stage, he could see hundreds of people in 
the audience, and he tried not to get anxious. 


This reminds me op. 
I'm noticing.. 
I'm wondering.. 
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Reread the text to answer these questions. Underline evidence in 
he text to support your answer. 


1. Why was Carlos unsure to participate? 


2, What made Carlos decide to participate in the competition? 








MAKING CONNECTIONS 


all >= 
3 d xt fo Tex 


What would you do if you were Carlos? 
Would you feel anxious, too? 
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Part #3 











Earlier that morning, Carlos told his mom how nervous he was and 
worried he would forget the choreography while on stage. She reassured 
him that he could do anything he puts his mind to, including dancing in 
the competition! He thought back to that conversation and looked at his 
friends, waiting for him to go on stage together. Carlos went on stage 
and delivered an outstanding performance while making sure he enjoyed 
his dance. 

When they left the stage, the crowd roared their approval with applause 
and cheers. Even though Carlos didn't win first place, he couldn't wait to 


go back on stagel 
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Character traits Text Evidence 





honest nervous excited proud 
charismatic doubtful funny brave 
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Fernando's problem 
Part #1 


Fernanda is from Guayaquil, a coastal city in Ecuador, and she 
usually eats plantains for breakfast. One day, she woke up and saw 
her morn peeling plantains early in the morning, Fernanda wanted 
to help in the kitchen and started to smash the plantains to make 
bolones. Her aunt and cousins were coming to breakfast, so she 


hurried. Fernanda felt grown-up wearing her mother’s apron. 









Bolones de verde are mashed green plantain dumplings or balls stuffed with 
cheese and/or chicharrones (or chorizo or bacon) and fried until crispy/. It is a 
traditional Ecuadorian recipe from the coastal region. 














À mature, fully grown 
person; adult. 





To break into pieces. 








To Strip off an outer layer. 


To drive, carry, or cause to 
move or perform with speed. 
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1. Why did Fernanda put her mom's wedding ring on? | —— sses — 





2. Why did Fernanda’s mom congratulated her? 


3. What probably caused Fernanda to scream “The ring” ? 
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Part #3 


Fernanda panicked and thought herself; maybe it came off when | was 





stuffing the cheese in the dumplings. Maria asked her cousins calmly if 
they felt something hard while eating, and they said, "no She was so 
nervous. Fifteen minutes later, Fernanda was eating big bites of bolones 
in the kitchen. She could not take one more bite, when her mom went to 
the kitchen and saw her munching on the bolones. "Why aren't you 
outside"? Why did you eat so much? Mom asked. Fernanda gasped and 
decided to tell her mom the truth. "| put on your wedding ring, and | 
think it is now in one of the bolones. "Her mom laughed and showed her 
hand with her shiny ring. Mom said, "| saw the ring on the kitchen's 
floor, and | took it” Fernanda was relieved and apologized for taking the 








ring and not saying what the problem was. a 
p 






a 


q 


Provide text evidence: V 


2 


EI 


m) 


What's the theme of the story? 
Kindness 
Cooperation 


Honesty 


What's the message of the Story? 


Treat others the way you want to be treated 
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© | The MEME is the more! or lesson that the author wants 
I you to learn and apply to your everyday 


ㅣ COMMON THEMES 
* good vs. evil || friendship | courage)! 
«| loyaity |laccepting others)(honesty) | 
| perseverance’ teamwork) | kindness ` 
I WHAT FOR? 

i e) 





l 
What was the problem in the story 


| What did the characters learn? — | 
\ How did the characters grow? , 


Appreciate the importance of telling the truth and not covering up mistakes. 


A small act of Kindness, actions that seem insignificant for most people could 


mean the world to another person! 
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ate Le j T fal À 
Dia de las Velitas 
7 DE DICIEMBRE 
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The day of the little candles 
Part ai ` BK 
The Day of the Little Candles or Little Candles Night is celebrated each 
year on 7th December. It is a traditional holiday in Colombia. The festival 
begins at sunset on 7th December and ends at sunrise on 8th December. 
The celebration is all about the eve of Immaculate Conception and 8th 
December marks unofficially as the start of the Christmas Season in 
Colombia. 


People place paper lanterns and candles on porches, balconies, streets, 
Sidewalks and parks. You will be able to see these candles and lanterns 
everywhere. Numerous events are held on this day, ranging from 
competitions to firework displays. 








MAKING CONNECTIONS 
My Conneetion Can Be- 
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sunset 


eve 


candle 





sidewalk 


jE 








AUE 





Usually paved walk for pedestrians 
at the side of a street 








The apparent descent of the 
sun below the horizon 


The evening or the day 
before a special day 














Usually molded or dipped mass of 
wax or tallow containing a wick 
that may be burned. 





Part #2 













What are the traditions associated with this festival? 


In Colombia, traditions concerning the Day of the Little Candles vary in each 
city and region. The Catholic traditions of the colonialists when they used 
candle light in honour of celebrating the Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
were combined with the Quimbaya tribe's beliefs that the effect of fire from 
the candle light protected them against the panther and puma attacks. 
Panthers and pumas are afraid of flickering flames and fire. These native 
beliefs and Catholic religious traditional beliefs were linked. It is still quite 
common as an occurrence today when people display the panthers or the 
pumas symbol in sculpture form or in terra cotta in combination with candle 


> 


lighting on the eve of &th December. E 





ER 
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1. What is the main idea in Part#2 of the text ? 


Q It is still quite common when people display the panthers or the pumas 
symbol in sculpture form or in terra cotta in combination with candle on the 
eve of 8th December. 

These native beliefs and Catholic religious traditional beliefs were linked. 

A In Colombia, traditions concerning the Day of the Little Candles vary in each 
city and region. 

2. Which of the following best supports your answer in question #1 ? 

2 Numerous events are held on this day, ranging from competitions to 
firework displays. 

Q Quimbaya tribes believe that the effect of fire from the candle light 
protected them against the panther and puma attacks. 

Everywhere you turn, you will be able to see these candles and lanterns. 


m 


Part #3 


Homes, landmarks and tombs in cemeteries are illuminated on the eve of 
8th December to celebrate the Feast of the Immaculate Conception as a 
mark of respect to honour the maternity of Virgin Mary and also to bring 
in the holiday season as a grand welcome. This festival is given high 
importance in Colombia. 


In the capital city of Bogota, the decorations for the Christmas season reach a 
peak on this particular day. The city is grandly decorated and activities are 
planned for families to take part in. Several streets are closed down to allow 
pedestrian traffic to move freely so that they can admire the lights and their 
arrangements. Stores, museums and shopping malls extend their operating 


hours to accommodate people who are in a festive mood. On the morning of 
8th December, devout Catholics will wake up early, much before sunrise and 
take in the atmosphere of the lit candles before they are extinguished at the 
time of sunrise. People flock around several public neighbourhoods and regions 
to prepare for the festivities not only of this day but of the whole holida 
Season head of them. KE 
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What word could replace 
peak in the reading 
passage? 





a) highest point 
© hill 
0) bump 


What word could replace 
extinguished in the reading 
passage? 






a appeared 
b) blew out 
O lt 
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What word could replace 
flock in the reading 
passage? 






a) divide 

bi yell 

© congregate 
d) walk 
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Detail #1 


Detail #2 





Detail #3 
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Rosa and the Inti Raymi celebration 


Part #1 


Rosa lives in Poroy, a town near Cusco, Peru. Every year, she travels with 


her family to Cusco to celebrate the Inti Raymi, Perus Festival of the Sun, 


which occurs every year in Cusco on June 24 (the winter solstice in the 
Southern Hemisphere). 

People come from all over the world to witness a spectacular tribute to 
the sun. 

Rosa woke up early because she wanted to get ready, dress up with her 
traditional Incan dress, and put on her favorite jewelry for the parade. 
Her mom fixed them breakfast, and then the family left to get the train 
to Cusco. Rosas mom enjoyed stopping by makeshift markets where she 


could fresh produce, artisanal crafts, and colorful wares. 
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Ornamental pieces (as rings 
and necklaces) worn on the 
person. 





One who has personal 
knowledge or experience of 
something 














The point in the apparent path of 
the sun at which the sun is 
farthest north or south of the 
equator. 





Great show or display. A public 
procession. 
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Part #2 


Rosa finally arrived where the ceremony and parade starts, The Catholic Convent 
of Santo Domingo, which sits a top the former Incan Temple of the Sun. Once all 
of the performers gathered, the Sapa Inca addressed the rising sun, and the 

parade began all its glory. 





The procession started down the streets of downtown Cusco following the 
600-year-old path laid out by Pachacuti Inca Yupanqui, a 9th-century Inca ruler. 
Rosa felt fortunate she could dance one more year at the parade since she would 
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Why did Rosa feel fortunate to attend The Inti Raymi celebration? 









Q Because she would celebrate Inti Raymi with her family. 
Q Because she would dance with her favorite Incan dress. 
Because it would be her last Inti Raymi celebration. 


What does "addressed" mean according to the text? 


Q to direct a speech/ to communicate 0000 
D a location P | CONTEXT CLUES À 
Clues that good readers 
Q to provide the directions for delivery | use +0 find +he meaning of | 
unknown words 


Using context clues, write a synonym for the word "laid out" \ 
eHelping Words 


LI thought H Il Cor, ike. are, called) 
Q organized | wana 1 EES i 


Q studied | 


Antonyms 
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Part #5 
Suddenly, the rain started to pour down. Rosa panicked because she did not 
want to dance in the parade, all soaked with her traditional dress. Her family 
told her that they would participate even if it were pouring rain outside. It was 
just drizzling after a few minutes, and the Sapa Inca decided to begin the 
procession. Even though Rosa felt uncomfortable, she danced with a smile on 
her face. At the end of the march, Rosa felt relieved she could dance and enjoy 
her last Inti Raymi. Finally, Rosa and her family went to Plaza de Armas to 
enjoy live music from popular Peruvian groups. This festival draws crowds to the 
Plaza de Armas for free concerts. Rosas eyes lit up as she squeezed her 
mother's hand with excitement. 
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Cuban vintage cars 


One of the many wonders you can see on a visit to Cuba is its authentic car 







culture. When you enter Havana one of the first things you notice is the 
colorful vintage cars that line the streets. The classic car is a Cuban icon that 
thrills tourists and locals. The Story of classic cars in Cuba is full of political 
and historical significance. This makes Cuban classic cars a beautiful addition 


to the urban landscape of Cuba and an important cultural artifact. 
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a usually simple object (as a tool or 
ornament) showing human work and 
representing a culture or a stage in 
the development of a culture 








to experience or cause to 
experience a sudden strong feeling 
of excitement 











a picture of natural scenery 








something extraordinary or 
surprising 
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Part #2 
Why does Cuba have so many old cars? 
















American cars were Imported into Cuba for about 50 years, beginning near the early 
20th century. After the Cuban Revolution, the US. ban was and Castro prohibited the 
importation of American cars and mechanical parts. That's why Cuba is the way it is 
today—essentially a living museum for classic cars. The old American cars are often 
kept running with parts and pieces that were never Intended for them. It's not 
uncommon to find a beautiful 1950s cars. These days, there are around 60,000 classic 
American cars in Cuba. Experts estimate that about half of these cars hall from 
the 1950s, while 25 percent are from the 1940s and another 25 percent are from 
the 1950s. The cars are often family heirlooms, passed down from generation to 
generation. | 









What word could replace 
imported in the reading 
passage? 


a) returned 
0 shipped 
d) changed 
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What word could replace ban 


What word could replace 
in the reading passage? 


intended in the reading 
passage? 














a) allowance 
bD) prohibition 
© control 







a) found 
b) divided 
© talked 
d) meant 






fr lO N 
I CONTEXT CLUES 


Clues that good readers H 
I use +o find +he meaning of [ 


unknown words 


ePictures 
eHelping Words 
Cor, like, are. called) i 
ewords You Know 
eExamples and I 
Definitions 
ePunctuation G. 개 


eSynonyms and 
Antonyms [ 
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Part #3 








As you drive around Cuba, you'll see men hunched over cars, repairing engines 
and fixing exhaust systems. Since the country lacks replacement parts and in 
some cases the necessary tools for fixing the vehicles, the locals are extremely 
crafty and adept in their repairs. Quite simply, Cuban Ingenuity has kept these 
old American cars on the road. Also, mechanics find ways to use improve parts 
and keep the things running. 





Detail #1 


Detail #2 





Detail #3 
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Living in Costa Rica 


Part #1 


Andres and Belén live in Costa Rica. Both are good friends who met in 
elementary school, but their families moved to different Costa Rica cities. 
Their families visit each other when they are on vacation. 


Belén lives in Nicoya, a tropical town near the beach. Nicoya is known for Ga 
being the country’s most important tourist zones because of its beaches 버 
and national parks. Every weekend, she enjoys going to Guanacaste and = e" 
buy rosquillas and tanelas in the farmers market for breakfast. When 

Andres and his family visit her, they love gong to Puerto Carrillo and 

enjoy coconut water on the beach. | 












This reminds me of.. osquillas and tanelas 


I'm noticing... 
I'm wondering.. 





DD 


UD 


Why did Andres’ and Belén's family visit each other? 


When do they visit each other? 


Where does Belén love going with Andres’ family? 


How does Belen feel when she goes to the farmers’ market? Provide text evidence: 


What is the MAIN IDEA of the second paragraph in part #1 of the text? 
Each family lives in different places. 

Belens activities in places near Nicoya. 

Andres and his family visit Nicoya. 


What detail does not support the main idea? 

Andres and Belen are good friends. 

Belén loves eating rosquillas and tanelas 

Belen enjoys drinking coconut water in Puerto Carrillo. 
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Part #2 





Andrés lives in San José, the capital of Costa Rica. Andrés mom loves taking him to the 
Central Market on Saturdays for an entertaining shopping experience. His mom buys 
fresh produce, clothing and traditional food for lunch. Andrés loves playing with trompos 
while his mom is buying national products. 

Belén's dad loves coffee, so Andrés family usually invites them to coffee tours in the 
Espiritu Santo Coffee plantation for a depth tour of the coffee process and to get coffee 
beans to grind at home. It is a tradition for both families to savor freshly roasted coffee 
while appreciating the plantation view. Another activity they enjoy doing is to go to the 
national theater and see the new performances. Both families enjoy visiting each other 


whenever possible and learn more about the culture and traditions in opposite areas 






from Costa Rica. 









This reminds me of. 
I'm noticing... 
I'm wondering. 
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How do both families feel when they visit each other? 


What word could replace Savor in part #2 of the reading passage? | CONTEXT CLUES 





Q feel Clues that good readers 
a enjoy | We De eee | 
2 produce ePictures 
eHelping Words 
What does "grind" mean according to the text? Förste 
10 crush or break something into small pieces. corne | 
Q to make something sharp by rubbing the surface. oPunctuation <. > 
Q to work or study too much. =” «Ct 
What does roasted mean according to the text? ER — J 
Q An event at which someone is honored and people tell jokes or funny 
Stories about that person in a friendly way. 
To be very hot. 
q 


Cooked (food such as chicken, potatoes, or beef) with dry heat in an oven or 
over a fire. 


Andrés 


How are Vou 


now are you and 


similar? 


characters different? 
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Chapter 5: Conclusions 


Reading comprehension is a fundamental part of the academic curriculum in schools. 
According to my research, CLD students have low literacy performance on standardized tests 
due to their lack of reading comprehension skills. Thus, most CLD students need many 
vocabulary development and comprehension strategies to succeed when reading comprehension 
passages. I have seen several colleagues struggling with accommodating their literacy 
instruction for CLD students while trying to find appropriate, culturally diverse resources to 
engage their learners in reading. Therefore, this product will help instructors find appropriate 
reading comprehension resources to meet CLD students' needs. 

In addition, I have learned that South American and Central American immigrants 
represent a growing share of immigrants in the United States. Therefore, I added cultural topics 
from a few countries from these regions. These topics allowed me to create culturally relevant 
reading passages that show part of their culture and unique traditions through fiction and 
nonfiction stories. I hope that the product I created becomes a tool for ESL instructors to help 
their students become actively engaged in reading in the classroom to connect to the passages 
through images and their own experiences. 

This reading comprehension bundle will assist ESL instructors with various reading 
comprehension strategies to make input comprehensible. The activities and texts provided are 
scaffolded through visual aids, anchor charts, and vocabulary activities that provide the learner 


with a safety net to comprehend the text and answer questions easily. In addition, the research for 
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this project helped me learn more about metacognitive assets that help culturally diverse students 
think about the skills and strategies needed to comprehend reading passages. This product will 
also provide instructors tools to help CLD students apply thinking stems and metacognitive 
questions to monitor their own thinking. Each passage is divided into parts, so the student can 
pause and reflect on the strategies used to understand the text. 

In addition, instructors will have complete access to these passages through the website. 
This culturally relevant reading resource can be used in various ways to make the students’ 
reading experience engaging. Ultimately, when properly utilized, this bundle will facilitate 
language acquisition by lowering the affective filter with meaningful conversations about 
cultures and traditions in different countries worldwide. Thus, the instructors will build 
community in the classroom as the CLD students feel comfortable and engaged when they can 


connect to topics of their interest. 
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